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FOREWORD 


The Hutberg is a hill in Saxony near which the Moravian 
exiles led by Christian David made their settlement called 
Herrnhut, on the estate of Count Zinzendorf. The village of 
Berthelsdorf with its parish church was a mile away. 

Survivors of the ancient Moravian Church or Unitas Fratrum 
were joined in Herrnhut by members of other religious faiths. 
Among these settlers arose disagreement and bitter contention 
over questions of religion. “The Story of the Thirteenth of 
August—1727” tells of this painful period of dissension and its 
happy conclusion. The blessing of the Thirteenth of August led 
to wonderful manifestations of grace which the Moravian Church 
has never lost. 


It was my privilege to be in Herrnhut in the year of the two 
hundredth anniversary of this spiritual awakening. At that time 
I procured there a copy of this story, which was written for the 
bicentennial by Dr. Gerhard Reichel, of Dresden. In the sum- 
mer of 1945 I found opportunity to make a translation of the 
contents, herewith presented. 

Dr. Reichel’s notes and source material were deposited in the 
archives at Herrnhut. 

I am grateful to Mr. Ashbel G. Brice, of the Duke University 
Press, for preparing the translation for the press. 

Douctas L. RIGcuHTs. 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 

March, 1946. 
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THE STORY OF THE THIRTEENTH OF AUGUST—1727 


THe NEED OF THE SETTLEMENT AT THE HUTBERG 


If any need had touched the heart of young Count Zinzendorf, 
it was the lack of unity of the Christian churches, the contention 
of the various confessions among themselves. In his own Lutheran 
church also there was strife. The parties of orthodox and pietist 
stood harshly opposed, and strove mightily. His greatest wish 
was that he might serve the cause of peace and unity. 

All the more painfully must it have touched him that the same 
lack of unity entered into the settlement which had come into 
existence at the Hutberg. The people had forsaken houses and 
lands and had fled in order to serve God as strangers abroad, 
but scarcely had they built the first cottage on the edge of the 
forest when there arose differences of opinion and mistrust. The 
carpenter, Christian David, who with his burning words had 
aroused them and with his strong hand had led them forth, did 
not find himself in agreement with his fellow-exiles. Differences 
of doctrine and religious practice which divided the larger 
churches, such as were manifest in the strife between orthodox 
and pietist, found their place here. 

The events that transpired were such as to call forth opposi- 
tion. The manager of Count Zinzendorf’s estate, Heitz, was a 
Reformed Swiss. At first he had meant everything to the exiles. 
Not only had he been responsible for the plan of the settlement, 
directed the settlers to the wood for building, and sought them 
out daily at their work, but also he had cared for their souls, and 
evenings always found them with him at a Bible hour. It is quite 
understandable that young Pastor Rothe, who entered upon his 
parish duties at Berthelsdorf two months later, should be con- 
cerned lest in the close association of the settlers with this man 
all kinds of Reformed errors might creep in. Was it not his duty, 
he who had only recently given his oath to uphold the confession 
of his church, to guard the pure Lutheran doctrine in his church- 
ly duties? He had not been able to omit in his introductory ser- 
mon, on August 30, 1722, a light warning against letting the 
errors of the Reformed church slip in. That, however, was the 
best means of disconcerting Christian David, who had become 
more and more closely attached to Heitz. This Moravian work- 
man possessed keen perception and searched things to their 
foundation. 

So now certain doctrinal differences between Lutheran and 
Reformed, which Heitz with wise foresight had formerly avoided, 
were no longer altogether hushed up. Especially was it the 
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doctrine of predestination that drew Christian David’s attention. 
As is well known, the Reformed church teaches a double fore- . 
ordination, on the one hand to salvation, and on the other to 
condemnation. Directly opposed to this doctrine, Rothe gave it 
most serious consideration; and although he was little given to 
doctrinal strife, he at once felt that any agreement with this 
teaching was a denial of the truth. We “can and should allow no 
disrespect for our Lord’s truth,” he wrote in this connection to 
Zinzendorf. On the other hand, Christian David knew nothing 
of the prudent reticence of Heitz. The moment that this question 
of doctrine had arisen, he had felt called to take a stand publicly 
for this truth. Thereupon the old strife between the two con- 
fessions was brought into the midst of the little settlement and 
disorganized the community. While Christian David was a par- 
tisan of Heitz and held to the Reformed view, his fellow-exiles, 
the Neissers, who were cutlers, attached themselves to Rothe and 
remained under his influence. 

There was another point in the differing ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion on which Rothe and Heitz were opposed. That was the ques- 
tion of communion. Here it was more a difference of church 
practice than a doctrinal difference that was at stake. The 
Lutheran church clung more closely to the old Catholic form of 
celebration, and Rothe had manifestly gone back to the old 
Lutheran usage. So he had, as Heitz informs us, immediately 
discontinued in Berthelsdorf and Herrnhut the use of the “en- 
tirely plain communion wafer” introduced by his predecessor, 
and had substituted a wafer “on which a crucifix or a lamb was 
stamped.” He had also restored at once the individual confession 
then much practiced in the Lutheran church. His predecessor 
had confined himself to admonishing the congregation earnestly; 
then in a prayer he had made confession for all and had there- 
upon pronounced absolution, the wooden chair of confession no 
more being used. On the contrary, when Rothe came, he built a 
new chair, somewhat elevated so that those confessing must 
kneel before him, and so that he might look them straight in the 
face and judge from their countenance as to their uprightness 
or falsity. Heitz informs us also of that. We can imagine how 
this form of administering communion affected the feelings of 
the Reformed group and how this kind of confession affected 
Christian David’s sense of independence; that henceforth no 
genuine confidential relation could develop with his pastor. 

To these points of difference, which separated the two con- 
fessions, was added quite a different point of contention, which 
we recall existed between the pietists and the orthodox. Christian 
David suffered the need of certainty about his fellow-exiles. 
He was under the impression that they had not yet been truly 
converted. He observed among them far too much care for daily 
bread, far too much questioning according to the judgment of 
men. “With one eye they looked to the Saviour, and with the 
other to worldly success,” as Zinzendorf once expressed it. 
Therefore Christian David was distressed because he saw how 
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the Neissers and others who came after them found open support 
for Pastor Rothe. “What does it matter,” he thought, “if one 
risks his life, if souls” then enter only upon the usual humdrum 
churchly ways, “interwoven with ordinary Lutheranism and 
deplorably led astray, spoken to as though they were on firm 
ground, praised and exalted to the skies, but held back thereby 
from true repentance, which they all lacked, and made two-fold 
more the children of hell?” On the other hand, the Brethren 
were pained at Christian David’s harshness and his often enough 
hasty judgments, and found lacking in him something of the 
lovingkindness and humility of his Great Master. 

Thus was the need of real unity the need of the settlement at 
the Hutberg. Even the departure of Heitz in the summer of 1723 
brought no improvement. Perhaps on that account the situation 
became more acute, for Christian David was inclined to lay the 
responsibility on Rothe for this exceedingly painful loss to the 
exiles. As a matter of fact, a much sharper and more personal 
conflict had arisen between Zinzendorf and Heitz, between the 
young, genial lord of the estate and his much older manager, 
who was consulted in practical affairs, though he was despotic 
and hard-headed; and that conflict had led to this sad departure. 
Although Heitz was no longer there, the controversial questions 
of predestination, the attack on the practice of confession of the 
Lutheran church, and the last mentioned opposition remained 
and worked for separation. 

Indeed, the split that ran through the settlement was 
widened noticeably by the arrival of a new contingent from 
Moravia in May, 1724. Then came the first known survivors of 
the ancient Bohemian Brethren’s church to.Herrnhut. There 
were five sons of well-to-do peasants from the village of Zauch- 
tental. With an ancient exiles’ hymn of their fathers on their lips 
they had one day set out on their journey. There lived in them 
still the consciousness of their affiliation with this ancient mar- 
tyrs’ church; meanwhile they had in the course of time been 
influenced by the religous publications of the Reformed church. 
Stronger than all else burned within them their decision in a 
time of wonderful awakening, which they had experienced in 
their native village. The dance halls were deserted. On the 
fields the peasant youths kneeled together. They wandered miles 
away on Sunday to hear the stirring sermons of one Adam Stein- 
metz in the church at Teschen. 

But how easily they took offense and how rash they were in 
judgment we may observe in a little episode which occurred 
during their flight. In the diary of one of the five we read: 
“May 7 was Sunday. We stayed in Schweidnitz and went to the 
Lutheran church, where Mr. Schmolke delivered the sermon.” 
Apparently this was the hymn-writer Benjamin Schmolck, who 
was assigned as pastor in Schweidnitz. The youthful writer 
continues: 


We soon heard and saw, however, that we had found no Adam 
Steinmetz in him, but indeed a man unconverted and dead within; and | 
his fat figure that was mightily offensive to us! Equally offensive were 
the splendor of the pictures in the church and the many kinds of crosses 
on the graves. All that together tended to confuse .us, and for the 
first time we began to regret that we had left Moravia, because here 
on account of the pictures it seemed worse than in Moravia among the 
Catholics. 


We understand how Christian David found agreement with 
these newcomers for opposition to the church. Ever more threat- 
ening was the split. Christian David and his companion Augus- 
tine Neisser, whom he had once led forth, stood opposed as “the 
chiefs of two parties,” into which “all the Moravian people” were 
divided, as Watteville informed Heitz in a letter. 

Count Henckel in Oderberg also heard of the split among the 
Moravians and on February 6, 1725, called the attention of 
Francke to the dangers involved: 


The so-called pious carpenter has easily brought over to his opinion 
all of his fellow-countrymen who were awakened by him, those from 
the villages of Zauchtental and Kunewald; opposed are those from 
the third village, Sehlen (whence the Neissers have come), and they 
have sensibly remained with Pastor Rothe; whereby there has come 
among these good souls a considerable separation, with the result, as 
you can easily surmise, that the great blessing has been very much 
interrupted. 


Francke disclosed in a letter to Zinzendorf, and in another to 
Count Henckel, that the affair had been described in such a way 
as to make it appear that Christian David had found the support 
of Zinzendorf in his desire for separation and deviation from 
doctrine. On February 24, 1725, Francke wrote Zinzendorf: 


I write you, Present and Ever Highly Gracious Count, because I am 
distressed that rumors have come to my ears, as if disunity had arisen 
among the good people who have come to you from Moravia, not only 
that some have been led to a certain kind of separation, but also that 
some have deviated into adverse opinions of the Augsburg Confession, 
in which you, Ever Highly Gracious Count, are concerned not indirectly, 
but expressly. ...I have wanted to proceed according to the rule of 
Sirach: ‘Speak therefore to thy neighbor.” Therefore I make use of 
the freedom and the right, which I hope you will not deny me, as a 
father to his son; however, in this matter only in case there is some 
truth to the rumors, I kindly admonish you, in no manner to enter 
into these ways. Experience of our time and so long as I can' remember 
teaches abundantly that when God had given an awakening and such 
awakened souls have fallen into division and strange opinions, the 
blessing is soon stopped, and thus the brotherly and simple edification 
ceases among them; on the other hand, more and more separation and 
error have arisen among such good souls. Where one has shunned all 
separation as a pest and has concentrated with all conceivable power 
on these truths and their public and particular presentation, which are 
necessary to each for the salvation of his soul and in the hour of death, 
as Christ and His apostles have given us by precept and example 
through preaching of confession and faith, then has the blessing re- 
mained undisturbed, but has continued ever greater and more exten- 
sive, more glorious and more fruitful, so that no power of darkness can 
hinder or suppress it. 


When Francke’s letter reached Dresden, Zinzendorf could 
inform him already of the first result of his exertions for restora- 
tion of unity among his brethren. “The Lord has bestowed grace 
so that after sufficient instruction all have been united for some 
months and remain in brotherly affection,” he wrote to 
Francke on March 2, 1725. 


THE First GREAT CHANGE AND UNIFICATION—1724-25 


In the history of the times preceding the thirteenth of August, 
1727, belongs not only the need caused by increasing disunity 
within the group of settlers, but also the first attempt, very sig- 
nificant and wonderfully blessed, to master the need. Here- 
tofore this has remained improperly in the background. 

Already at the end of 1724 Zinzendorf had become concerned 
about the need occasioned by the ever widening separation among 
his Moravians. Christian David wrote about it to Heitz: “When 
the Count considered for a while and perceived that Mr. Rothe’s 
arguments and representations would not be sufficient to bring 
us to lasting unity, with all his powers he faithfully concerned 
himself for all of us.” Zinzendorf had the great advantage over 
Rothe in that he stood above the parties, whereas Rothe, accord- 
ing to Christian David’s judgment, “was a partisan.” When he 
came to Herrnhut in the autumn of 1724, Zinzendorf, as he said, 
“after long reflection made the resolution with God to let all 
male members of the already largely increased congregation of 
Moravians come to him in all quietness.”” He wanted to be with 
them. ‘No strangers could be with us.” They were his guests 
at Berthelsdorf. ‘That lasted three whole days in which he gave 
us food and drink,” wrote Christian David. Of course, this hos- 
pitality was not the main thing. Strenuous days of conference 
now followed. The nights also had to be devoted to help, as 
Christian David mentioned, and Zinzendorf described this ‘‘three 
days’ conference in Berthelsdorf,”’ how ‘‘they remained in session 
entire days without considering food and lodging except that, 
as well as they could arrange, they separated about 2:00 a.m. 
and assembled again about 5:00 or 6:00.” 

From an undated letter to Francke we learn more about this 
meeting of Zinzendorf with his Herrnhut settlers. Zinzendorf 
evidently wrote directly after receiving Francke’s letter of Feb- 
ruary 24, 1725, but it appears that he did not send the letter 
because he had expressed himself too candidly about the people 
of Herrnhut. He admitted that ‘a misunderstanding has arisen 
among the Moravian Brethren” and that he had “taken it very 
much to heart.” 


I had them all come to me on a Saturday and spoke with them for 
some hours in the opinion that the dissension was about religious 
matters [confessional questions], finding and presenting to them all 
points of necessary belief and what was of no importance; therefore 
all the more unhindered, as a testimony of fraternal disposition, all 
partook of the Lord’s Supper together on the following Sunday. They 
asked me to come nearer to the point and to speak outright my thoughts 


about holiness, how far this must go, and when we had searched the 
Scripture twelve to eighteen hours together, in order to be un- 
mistakably sure, it was soon revealed (since they spoke outright one 
to another), that the disunion about which the one party (Augustine 
Neisser and his followers) protested strongly, came from mere opinions, 
particularly doubts which arose concerning the conduct of some of 
their Brethren that they could not reconcile with the plain, simple, 
humble mind of Jesus; on the other hand, the others [Christian David 
and his followers] were guilty of too much fear and trouble about tem- 
poral things. So the result of this affair, in which dear Rothe and I were 
completely of one: mind, through the grace of God, brought an end to 
all contentions, and brought love and unity to these righteous souls; 
but, as one might expect, there was shame and fear that this grace was 
too great to last long. All this transpired in November of the past year 
or at the beginning of December, and the congregation had peace. 


Certainly Zinzendorf dealt first with the Moravians concern- 
ing the controversial questions of doctrine of the two confessions, 
particularly the question of predestination, and met successfully 
the harsh Calvinistic teaching. Later Zinzendorf described this 
success as the most important result of the conference. ‘Three 
days and nights, except for a few hours, have I spent untiringly 
with my Herrnhuters in extirpating the doctrine of predestina- 
tion, and they have man for man departed from it. These and 
like matters are little known, for who can bear witness of him- 
self?” Thus wrote Zinzendorf in 1733 to the Queen of Denmark. 
At any rate, the opposition occasioned by the intrusion of the 
controversial question of predestination was brought to silence. 
Thus we can understand why Zinzendorf later said, “I settled 
the matter of doctrine in 1725” (the end of 1724). 

On the other side, a report to Francke, more closely connected 
with these events, shows that Zinzendorf sought expressly to 
settle the doctrinal questions, but that the other opposition 
already described, which incited pietistic controversy and was 
concerned with inner life and conduct, was the decisive matter. 
The question of the Moravians ‘‘about holiness and how far one 
must go about it” shows us plainly this phase of the matter. It 
seems that Zinzendorf, in view of the contrasting needs of his 
Brethren, led them in study of the Scripture and its references to 
the way of salvation. It was a course in Bible study that he 
held with the Moravians. Not only his own explanation, but also 
that of Christian David, tells of these days in Berthelsdorf: 


.. He opened to us the Scripture and gave us direction to understand 
it aright. He laid before us the household of God from past to present, 
how God spoke to the fathers and at last through His Son; how God 
before the law, under the law, and in the Gospel revealed Himself to 
men; and so he has shown and proved to us a whole plan of the ways 
and directions for believers out of the Scripture in a quite free way, 
how far outer things are needful and how one must feel and experience 
the inner; what is the connection and cause for all sects, and particu- 
larly, what is our chief concern and on what it depends. 


Zinzendorf was particularly well fitted for such a course of 
Bible study, as he was preparing his catechism at that time. He 
had “arranged with great care to avoid all controversial ques- 
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tions, and therefore all godly truths were brought to light.” In 
the introduction he had expressly presented the difference be- 
tween true and blessed discipleship and unfruitful sectarianism. 
True disciples sit at the feet of the Master and seek to lead others 
to Him. “One light lights another, but knowledge without power 
is the peculiarity of the sects; they thresh empty straw.” “The 
strife of sectarianism instead of following the Saviour, brings 
knowledge without power, learning without light, talk without 
experience, to be confused with the troublesome and vain work 
of those who thresh empty straw.” Sects have “a certain con- 
nection with knowledge, but not with love of mankind.” This is 
true of great confessional churches as well as of small congre- 
gations. Thus Zinzendorf knew the right word to speak to his 
Moravians. ‘From this time forth,” continued Christian David, 
“the love of each began to grow, so that we learned to bear with 
one another and to spare, because we came to the true light and 
to firm ground, and made sure steps, after much had been cleared 
out of the way. This was the first great change and unification 
of the Brethren, soon after you had gone from us.” Thus he 
referred to the departure of Heitz in August, 1723. 

To the offenses which Zinzendorf removed belongs also the 
compulsory confession that continued in Berthelsdorf. With pain 
he saw that this stood in the way of interest in the Lord’s Supper. 
On January 6, 1725, Pastor Scheffer preached in Berthelsdorf 
while Rothe supplied in Gorlitz. With this opportunity “the 
chair of confession was removed,” that is, the use of individual 
public confession. Zinzendorf had an explanation read from the 
chancel, which corresponds to the sentence in the statutes of 
1727: “Whosoever is not accustomed to confession elsewhere, 
or finds it offensive, shall not be compelled to it by the authori- 
ties in Berthelsdorf.” In his great anxiety Rothe did not want to 
take the responsibility for this step. He gave Scheffer, as Zinzen- 
dorf informed Francke, “the commission to take such action in 
his absence.” At any rate, a new understanding among the lead- 
ing men had then been attained. In his Memoirs David Nitsch- 
mann noted: “On Jan. 17, 1725, the four chief persons: Watteville, 
Rothe, Scheffer, and Count Zinzendorf, had an important con- 
ference and reached the goal, so that all misunderstanding, 
which had been among them for a considerable time, by God’s 
grace was removed.” 

Rothe now followed Zinzendorf’s idea in drawing the 
awakened laymen into positive cooperation in the congregation. 
At the same time an old custom of the Apostolic Church was 
revived. Among the early Christians individual members with 
their different gifts of grace worked together for the edification 
of the church (Rom. 12:4; I Cor. 12:4-27). “In order that the 
work might proceed more earnestly and heartily and especially 
that revived Herrnhut might be kept in pure apostolic ways,” 
wrote Zinzendorf, “Mr. Rothe accepted helpers from among the 
loyal souls of the congregation, for exhortation, for observance 
of the work (overseers), for service and for alms-giving, for 
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visiting the sick, and particularly for the guidance of souls, such 
as had made Christian progress (helpers and prophets).” 

On Friday, February 2, 1725, Rothe decided to introduce the 
“apostolic offices among the Brethren.” We have an enthusi- 
astic report of even the next day from the pen of Johanna von 
Watteville m.n. Zeschwitz to Zinzendorf, who was already 
sojourning again in Dresden. “Yesterday was a day of real 
joy.” She wrote that in the morning Rothe “preached a wonder- 
ful sermon, how God reveals Himself to the children of God, and 
how He reveals Himself to the evil ones.” In the afternoon there 
was a prayer hour in the church. The text was the engraving 
which Zinzendorf had added as an illustration for the introduc- 
tion to his catechism. There one sees those who “thresh their 
empty straw,” and the others who will dig very deep according 
to the Saviour’s teaching; here they go with an earthly master 
to school, there one sees Mary sitting at the feet of Jesus, etc. As 
Johanna wrote, “Rothe explained the engravings wonderfully, 
and the dear Count’s name was often mentioned. Each had a 
copy of the print in hand, and Rothe explained one little picture 
after the other and the words with it. Yes, it is true; one light 
lights another.” After the catechetical hour there was yet “the 
usual hour of prayer” at home, and also an arrangement which 
gave possibility of freer activity “when the awakened spirits 
prayed together, whereby many men,” as Zinzendorf said, “were 
won and convinced when they heard a simple layman pray whole 
hours with the greatest and most heart-moving power.” 

After this prayer hour only those remained who “had been 
called to offices, and Rothe also.” They knelt down; then one 
after the other had to go out “so that the others might speak 
outright and state objections to him,” and then he had to come 
back and hear what had been said. Rothe made the beginning; 
then the Wattevilles, and so on. Everything that stood between 
them was to be removed. Then Rothe asked them individually 
whether they now “in God’s name wished to take upon them- 
selves that to which God called them.” After they had declared 
themselves ready, all arose, Rothe prayed over each one and laid 
his hand upon him and asked the Lord Jesus “that He show him 
what he should do.” “After that a ticket was given to each.” 
Then they all knelt once more, and Rothe prayed. 

With these tickets we have to think about the lot which 
assigned each to his office. Zinzendorf was particularly im- 
pressed with the assignment and noted “that the lot for the par- 
ticular guidance of souls among the men fell to Watteville, and 
among the women to his wife, which in our arrangement were 
the first places. The others were so selected by the wisdom of 
God that one could not express enough astonishment.” 

Indeed, nothing is more wonderful in the distribution of offices 
among the little company of helpers than that Rothe, to whom 
the office of elder had fallen, should be chosen for the upbuild- 
_ing of the congregation. It is noteworthy that members of his 

Berthelsdorf village church and representatives of the settlers’ 
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company should go in like measure, hand in hand. But the 
individual decisions also were “astonishing.” In the office of 
care for souls should be with him the young Watteville couple, 
who had only recently united in marriage, in the autumn of 
1724; the tailor Mordelt, of Berthelsdorf, as “teacher,” who 
“should not only comprehend thoroughly the saving doctrine 
and know it by heart, but also show it to others”; the gardener, 
Gottfried Hahn, of Berthelsdorf, as “overseer,” with the task 
“to have a watchful eye on all testimony of the Brethren”; as 
“exhorter,” with the office of ‘“Brethren’s discipline,” George 
Jaschke and Jacob Neisser, the cutler, and his wife Anna, this 
Jacob being a man completely outshone by his brother Augustine, 
strikingly quiet and modest, but deeply spiritual. 

On the other hand, we do not find among them the foremost 
men of the exile company, the leaders of the two parties. 
Christian David, with burning evangelical zeal, with the “so 
watchful eye for testimony of the Brethren,” who felt himself 
so responsible for everything, was chosen as “nurse” with the 
task of “lending a helping hand” to sick Brethren. To share with 
him in this work of love was Anna-Lena, the girl cowherd of 
Berthelsdorf, whom God had so wonderfully blessed. She had 
already afforded Rothe much quiet, helpful service in care of 
souls; mindful of this, Rothe, in the autumn of 1724, at her 
betrothal to David Nitschmann, addressed her with these words, 
“Increase, my sister, a thousandfold.” Now the lot assigned to 
her a quite different task. But if only her faithfulness to her 
animals, as Zinzendorf expressed it, could be a preliminary sta- 
tion so that God might bless incomparably her service in care 
of souls. ‘She has won so many souls among the women that it 
is unbelievable, and if a person enters her house, she is looked 
upon already as saved.” ‘She has such wisdom to deal with 
souls, such untiring diligence, such unexpected success.” (See 
Reichel: The Beginning of Herrnhut, pp. 201-204.) With these 
two was also Gottlob Hahn, a lame young man, the first whom 
Christian David had won in Berthelsdorf. To Augustine Neisser, 
however (on the other hand), the other spokesman for the exiles, 
had fallen the office of ‘almoner,”’ minister to the poor. Thus 
were the former party leaders entrusted with service as helpers 
in outer (practical) things. That was indeed surprising in this 
assignment of offices in “the wisdom of God.” 

But Christian David, about whom we are most concerned 
because he stands in the foreground of this climactic development 
in the year of blessing, 1727, was certainly not there at the time 
of this wonderful work of God. ‘Servants of the Lord” should 
know that they have only one thing to do, and that is to obey 
the Lord, and if He takes them out of the richest, most fruitful 
work and places them beside the beds of the sick, then that is 
their service, which comes to them for the extension of the 
Kingdom of God. 

On February 2 Christian David had bowed the knee with 
the others and promised to take upon himself the office to which 
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God had called him, and as early as the sixth of February Count 
Henckel informed Francke that Christian David “had gone again - 
into the country to strengthen his Brethren.” So after being 
chosen nurse, he must have set out again impatiently on his 
journeys of awakening. It is no wonder that Zinzendorf, when 
he heard of it, had grave suspicions. He laid it upon the Brethren 
in Herrnhut “to speak to him brotherly and heartily on his re- 
turn.” They should remind him that he stood “in genuine office 
and calling, and that he knew the teaching that whosoever has 
an office should discharge the duties of that office.” Zinzendorf 
wondered whether “his natural gaiety seemed to be too light for 
godly work and the desire for travel had thereby been increased,” 
because “one of the sick had been committed to him, but on 
account of his disposition he had not undertaken the task gladly.” 

It is significant that we meet here again the danger found in 
Christian David in his “inclination to all kinds of knowledge and 
opinions.” It is shown plainly in what he told about the confer- 
ence at Berthelsdorf. Count Henckel wrote about it to Francke: 
“About this the Count should have made explanation to the car- 
penter and to all others who could or would grasp it of the doc- 
trine of the restoration of all things, which doctrine had been 
taken up joyously and eagerly by most of them and especially 
by the carpenter, as he has testified for others.” Henckel agreed 
with Steinmetz that in case Christian David came to him at 
Oderberg, as he had in mind, he would “warn him earnestly 
against all false pride and selfish ways in order that the extra- 
ordinary blessing which had come to this man and to many others 
in the simple presentation of divine truth might not be de- 
stroyed.” We see how easily he could be led astray by the attempt 
to fathom ultimate secrets and to formulate a doctrine thereon 
contrary to others instead of meekly remaining steadfast before 
the undetermined and apparently contradictory passages of 
Scripture. 

Zinzendorf also saw the danger reappearing. When Christian 
David returned to Herrnhut, he suddenly explained that he 
would leave all his companions and disciples and from now on 
would work alone ‘only for himself with his Father.” What 
drove him to that? Did it occur because of his displeasure that 
the Brethren on his return had made reproaches because his 
numerous “journeys for awakening” had put a stop to urgent 
building operations in Herrnhut? We know at any rate that 
Zinzendorf urged them to make such reproaches. Christian 
David was not only “nurse,” but also leader in construction of 
houses in the settlement. What would happen if he suddenly 
withdrew entirely? Then “the exhorter Jacob Neisser” took 
heart “and asked and begged Christian earnestly and heartily 
in love, why [he had resolved to work alone] and appealed to him 
until he again agreed to return to the work.” When Zinzendorf 
heard of it in a letter from Mordelt dated May 12, 1725, he was 
glad “that Jacob Neisser sees a fruit of his simple obedience,” 
and warned him of pride. Zinzendorf made it clear that he did 
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not reproach Christian David, but he felt compelled ‘‘on account 
of the lapse in material affairs” to give warning: “Be simple, 
beloved! and let nothing, however good it appears, lure you from 
it. If we men were clever enough to comprehend the godhead 
and its secrets, God would not have needed to become man in 
order to make men comprehend all His beauty and love. I am 
always glad when I hear talk of simple love and am always afraid 
of lofty and extensive knowledge in spiritual things because I 
do not see that they bring what is needed for advancement of the 
soul. Because I know that simple souls seek the image of the 
Great King and can bear it, it seems to me that it is superfluous 
to choose new ways.” 

Zinzendorf wrote this warning quite frankly under the impres- 
sion that another, who with all determination wanted to follow 
Jesus, was in the act of becoming enamored with his presump- 
tuous knowledge about the godhead of Jesus. That was Counselor 
Kriger in Ebersdorf. This man planned the publication of a 
manuscript about the secret of the person of Jesus. On Zinzen- 
dorf’s advice he had presented this to the court preacher in 
Ebersdorf, Schubert, for his approval. When Schubert did not 
approve, but rejected its contents, he had withdrawn offended. 
Schubert wrote about this to Zinzendorf on April 15, 1725. 


His spirit has become alienated from all. He considers all of us as 
opposed to the working of the Spirit of God in him. All his knowledge 
is different from ours. Because it is directly opposed to Scripture 
and to the whole plan of salvation, it concerns us all. Much good we 
find in him. We are much concerned that it might be harmful if he 
continues to deny the godhead of Jesus Christ and His representative 
compensation. 


Thus was Christian David warned of the danger of insubordi- 
nation of the intellect and of presumption in the province of 
knowledge. But heart and ear were not open to the silent warn- 
ing and admonition of his God. The Lord must make His servant 
docile by means of a hard lesson. 


THE SEVERE CrRISIS—1726-27 


In the late summer of 1726 a new and severe crisis broke over 
the settlement at the Hutberg. ‘Satan succeeded in a stroke that 
later cost him his neck,” said Zinzendorf. 

This crisis was called forth by the arrival of John Sigmund 
Kriiger in Herrnhut. He was an old friend of the flourishing 
work there. As an advocate in Bautzen he had repeatedly re- 
joiced over it. On April 27, 1724, he thanked Zinzendorf heartily 
for all the good which he in 


beloved Berthelsdorf had enjoyed in material and spiritual things. 
May the Lord allow the good work begun in His name, with His support 
and in His power, to go on unhindered, and to continue without inter- 
ruption until the day of His appearance, and may attacks against it be 
triumphantly repulsed and overcome. 
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Later, on February 21, 1726, he wrote: 


‘For the institutions in Berthelsdorf and Herrnhut I wish much - 
grace and assistance, and particularly enlightened eyes to prove every- 
thing well; whereby no opportunity or occasion be allowed Satan to 
hinder the advancement of the childlike kingdom of love in Christ. 


Zinzendorf told incidentally of a “dream, about which Kruger 
wrote him at that time, that the devil had said that the Count 
owed him much, and he knew no other way to exact payment 
except to send someone with the appearance of holiness to 
Herrnhut to ensnare the simple hearts and to bring everything 
into confusion”; wherefore he advised “the Count to be on his 
guard.” It is shocking indeed to behold this same man half a 
year later as the instrument of the “great sifting of Satan among 
the Brethren and Sisters there.” 

How did Kriiger come to Herrnhut? Zinzendorf himself had 
procured for him a position as a counselor at Count Reuss’s court 
in Ebersdorf. On February 21, 1725, he entered therein. Bonin 
described his entry: “At first he was regular and diligent in his 
duties and dealt constructively, held prayer meetings, and is said 
to have spent hours in prayer. It was observed, however, that 
he was more and more given to melancholy and eccentricity and 
there was a need of true humility because he trusted too much in 
his own understanding.” We have heard already of his plan for 
publishing a manuscript on the Christological question. When 
Zinzendorf then showed him the way of simply following Jesus, 
Kruger wholly accepted his admonition. He thanked him heartily 
for the letter of April 13, 1725, “for encouragement to love.” 


By the grace of God this should be henceforth my chief object. 
The need of salvation I know, God be praised, through the grace of 
Jesus Christ. Now I must look to it so that I know it not to my greater 
condemnation; I will direct my spirit to action. I know that to love 
Christ and to follow Him truly in love is better than all knowledge. 


But this good resolution he did not keep. It is a misfortune 
that Schubert did not examine Kriiger’s manuscript with the 
eyes of one who has care for souls, and did not see into the pur- 
pose that brought forth this strange exhibition, but encountered 
him as a censor who is zealous about pure doctrine. Then he 
entered upon “disputation” with him, “exchanged lengthy writ- 
ings with him,” reproached him for heresy, which did not apply 
to the affair; as the Socinian error, he asserted, “makes Christ 
a scarecrow,” against which everything in Kriiger rebelled. For 
he wished, as Zinzendorf plainly understood, with his conception 
of the person of Christ “to make the dear Saviour greater than 
the usual teaching.” It appeared to Kriiger as a diminution of 
the person of Jesus if the church taught that Jesus has been a 
truly human being with a human soul. Only the body has God 
prepared for Him, not body and soul (Heb. 10:5); “the lowly, 
poor, and suffering Jesus is in soul or spirit not according to any 
earthly human being, but has been Lord of heaven (I Cor. 15:47), 
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revealed Himself in the flesh, was justified of God in spirit 
(I Tim. 3:16). Thus went the strife between the two men back 
and forth the whole year of 1725 and through disputation Kriiger 
was brought only deeper into “confusion and stubbornness.” 
Finally it went so far that the court preacher “notified him that 
on account of his present errors he cannot partake of the holy 
communion.” “Praised be the crucified Son of God, Who accounts 
me worthy to suffer such things for His sake!” wrote Kriiger to 
Zinzendorf on November 18, under the weight of these measures. 
Having become a martyr for his doctrine, Kriiger was all the 
more certain of his mission. He felt called to its proclamation. 
In the spring of 1726, the printer delivered one day to Counselor 
Bonin, with corrections, a pamphlet of Kriiger secretly prepared 
in Zinzendorf’s printery, the title of which read, ‘The Question 
of the Lord Jesus Heretofore Unsolved by the Pharisees; What 
Think Ye of Christ, Whose Son Is He? Now Answered by—.” 
The manuscript was immediately confiscated, and Kriiger re- 
ceived his dismissal since he obstinately denied the issue of some 
copies. Since Zinzendorf could not consent to this action, espe- 
cially to the completely arbitrary and unlawful suppression of 
the publication of the manuscript, he then came to Kriiger’s 
support. 

Thus Kruger came to Herrnhut “strongly convinced that he 
should make reformation here.” In case the Herrnhuters were 
not disposed thereto, he intended “to go among the Jews and 
proclaim Jesus, the one and threefold God.” But he found accept- 
ance. Christian David received him, as he has expressed it, “as a 
messenger and angel of God,” in the conviction that ‘God has 
brought him for the salvation of himself and many others.” 
Christian David suffered from the consciousness that he him- 
self “had departed from the first love and power.” Moreover, 
“things did not seem to be going well in Herrnhut.” The time of 
peace had caused many to fall asleep. Because of the feeling of 
their own insufficiency they were particularly susceptible to the 
arrival of this man with his extraordinary piety and his stirring 
message. He held meetings in Herrnhut. He had arrived in 
August, 1726, while Zinzendorf was on a journey to Moravia. 

Therewith a new opposition was introduced into the settle- 
ment. Through the narrow-mindedness of his emphasis on the 
godhead of Christ, the opposed Christological search for salva- 
tion which exclusively emphasized the humanity of Jesus, was 
renewed among all “philosophical heads” of the strangely mixed 
exile colony. According to a statement of Zindendorf, this year 
1726 was “the year when doctrinal strife arose, when in Herrn- 
hut one preached that the Saviour was not God, and the other 
that He was not man.” It was as if in growing Herrnhut also had 
to pass through the ancient opposition which at one time tore 
asunder the Church in its beginning, and which was called forth 
anew by rising rationalism. Zinzendorf saw directly a signifi- 
cance in this new crisis, that the influence of the “rising philoso- 
phers, who preached mere reason and by their virtuous behavior 
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made great show,” was crossed. It was concerned chiefly with the 
teachers appointed for the recently founded country school. 

But there was not only a new doctrinal strife; opposition to 
the church also broke out. The conflict at Ebersdorf, especially 
the exclusion from the Lord’s Supper, had driven Kruger to 
separatism. Definite separation from the church, abstinence 
from the abomination of the sacrament, was one of his demands 
with which he entered Herrnhut. Zinzendorf noticed the effects 
of this separatist propaganda at the first communion after his 
return. He saw that this opposition, which had long troubled 
him without, had entered into Herrnhut. In Dresden he had 
received especially such members at variance with the church 
and it was always a joy if he could help them to find again their 
connection with the church. Thus he had experienced great 
satisfaction soon after beginning his activity in Dresden, when a 
small circle in Chemnitz, upon his advice, decided to partake 
again of the communion at church. It was not that he was not 
deeply sensitive to the need of those souls to whom churchly 
ways, with their alienation and contradiction, were repulsive; 
but the separation seemed to him to be contrary to love and 
humility and to lead only to the formation of new sects. And 
now his'own Herrnhut seemed to be in the grip of the spirit 
of separatism. 

On December 19, 1726, Zinzendorf came to Herrnhut with 
Pastor Steinmetz, of Teschen. Perhaps a word from their old 
pastor would be welcome to the Moravians. He held a meeting, 
with the text, ““As ye have therefore received Christ Jesus the 
Lord, so walk ye in Him.” But David Nitschmann noted in his 
diary “that he was accepted as against Zinzendorf and for 
Christian David and his following, which was incomprehensible 
to all.” The result was that the situation became more acute 
because of this visit. “After that, fanaticism began in earnest.” 
Zinzendorf has described the unwholesome effect of the visit: 


Then came the good Abbot Steinmetz, let himself be handled by the 
people so that instead of helping to dispel the misfortune, he made 
an indiscreet talk on brotherly love and with the broom swept over 
everything. He wanted all the fanaticists and fools to unite, and thought 
the guilt lay with Rothe and me, that we were dealing in sectarianism 
(that is, erroneous excess in churchliness). Since the people had gotten 
his support, . . . everyone went over (to Kriiger), and our dear 
Christian David was the exalted leader. He called me the Beast and 
Mr. Rothe the False Prophet and said that I gave the False Prophet 
power. 


What differentiates the second severe crisis from the first is 
that Zinzendorf was drawn in and was suspected by both sides. 
Except for the Wattevilles, there were in Herrnhut only three 
Brethren upon whom he could really rely. They were David 
Nitschmann, the husband of Anna-Lena, Martin Dober, the 
master potter, and Gutbier, the physician. “In Herrnhut it looks 
as if the devil will turn everything upside down,” wrote Pastor 
Scheffer to Zinzendorf on January 4, 1727. 
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Naturally the question arose whether or not Zindendorf should 
interfere with his power as landlord. It was clear to him that 
he would now be put to the test whether or not he would preserve 
in practice the tolerance which he had formerly always preached. 
If he now endured this experience, the way in which Kriiger 
“looks upon others, censures them, indeed overthrows whole 
institutions,” then it appeared to him to be the “law of retribu- 
tion; for I have so done.” Thus he now wanted only to keep 
silent and to see what God would do. 

And God interfered. Already about the turn of the year 
something could be seen of it. Kriiger became insane. He had 
to be confined; he cried out so that he was heard several houses 
beyond, ‘“‘O Lord God, save me from this untoward generation!” 
For days at a time he wallowed about on the bare ground. He 
begged those about him that he be reconciled in love, kissed 
their feet, licked the dust; then he lamented again that he had 
made peace with the servants of idolatry. After the attack 
ceased he left Herrnhut—before January 15. 

For some time he was imprisoned in Potsdam with another 
separatist, the preacher Teichfeldt, as dangerous to the state. 
Bonin described how he wandered about for years clad like a 
beggar. From time to time he came again to Ebersdorf, was 
provided with food and drink, and wandered away again. As late 
as 1741 he was there. He also came once to Herrnhut, knocking 
at the door like a beggar. Bonin wrote: “May the true Saviour 
Jesus, Who came to seek and to save those who are lost, receive 
this one also redeemed with His blood; I believe He will do so 
because He has kept the poor man so long in poverty and naked- 
ness; even in severest winter, full of vermin; therefore no one 
has received him in a home.” 

The crisis that broke over Herrnhut was in no ways overcome 
with the removal of Kriger. Although Gutbier could write on 

_January 15: “After the affair of Kriiger did not result as desired, 
it seems that Christian David began to be ashamed of himself,” 
the questions brought by Kriiger into the exile colony, especially 
the question of the position of the church, had been so strongly 
pressed that he could not get rid of them easily. A letter of 
Christian David, dated April 21, 1727, shows that opposition to 
the church still dominated him. He wrote to David Schneider, a 
Moravian exile who had been appointed a teacher in the orphan- 
age at Sablat. Opposed to the position of the church, for which 
Zinzendorf had sought to win Christian David, the latter 
thought it to be 


false doctrine absorbed from men, since under the appearance of Chris- 
tian prudence and simplicity today truly the devil’s tricks and pestilen- 
tial poison are strewn about, and truly the image of the Beast and his 
marks (Rev. 13:11) are accepted. They say indeed that the doctrines 
of men and the Babylonish churchly ways do not harm me, but because 
we are hypocrites and accept the abomination of desolation and the 
idolatry of the land, we can buy and sell (that is, we are spared 
persecution), which is the way to lukewarmness and safety. ... Prove 
the doctrine of infant baptism, whether it has command or promise? 
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In the Bible there is nothing about it. . . . Prove whether the Lord’s 
Supper is in the church, where are all rogues, thieves, fornicators, 
adulterers, drunkards, dancers, hypocrites, false. brethren, and the 
like, whether that is holy or unholy, whether that is a love feast of 
the congregation or a wrangle fest and unholy? . . . Many millions in 
all sects (churches) will perish because men say, Why should I become 
converted? I am already born again in holy baptism, I have already 
made a covenant with God, I go to the holy communion. Who will 
deny my salvation? Dear brother, I beg you for the sake of the wounds 
of Christ, when you teach your children according to the Lutheran 
church, that you desist and go first to the New Testament. ... Prove 
according to the Scripture of the apostles and prophets the office of the 
preacher today, whether it is of teachers from God, who have studied 
so long that they have learned the Scripture inside out, afterwards to 
be consecrated by godless clergymen and sent out to proclaim the 
gospel. .. . Prove whether all that is not the abomination of desolation 
and mighty errors that will deceive even the elect. Prove everything, 
dear brother, and judge for yourself; you will find that I cannot go 
contrary to my knowledge and that I must go out when I see the great 
destruction in Moravia and here. It consists mostly of saying, “Lord, 
Lord,” and there is little faith besides, little true love, and little of 
the word of God, mostly lies and unbelief... . Pray for me that, by 
the grace of God, in order to hallow and honor His great name, in these 
last evil days I may be able to confess before all men these truths and 
that I may be prepared to seal them with my blood. 


Christian David wrote this letter on Monday. The previous 
Sunday, Quasimodogeniti, was the first that Zinzendorf had 
spent again in Herrnhut. He heard the sermon of Rothe, who 
had spoken on “The Necessity of Outer and Inner Communion 
One with Another”; then Zinzendorf had gone to communion 
with the small circle that was so disposed, and “the friends 
bound themselves together in the Lord in new love one with 
another.” One needs only to contrast the letter of Christian 
David and this practical conduct of the Count of the church in 
order to see how the matter lay. Zinzendorf was determined 
anew “to receive the souls in Herrnhut,” and had so informed 
Rothe on that Sunday. Would it thereby come to an open break 
with Christian David, and would the damage be irreparable? 

Zinzendorf had diligently practiced an art during this severe 
crisis: Waiting in faith. 


Faith breaks through steel and stone 
And can seize upon the Almighty; 
If one has only faith, 

He can do all! 


This hymn was composed then (in Dresden, on February 26, 
1727, “in a great danger’). Pastor Scheffer, of Gorlitz, had also 
encouraged him in this direction. “Let us resist in faith, and he 
will flee,” he had written with the view that “in Herrnhut it 
seemed as if the devil would turn everything upside down.” And 
on February 16 he wrote: 


Upon the storm that has come over Berthelsdorf soon will the sun 
shine all the more gloriously. Our God does not let his work languish 
if we remain true to Him and hold out firmly in all trials. . . . This 
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separatism has been necessary so that we may guard against a new 
SeEChEe8: The Lord will be with you and perform a miracle. Let the 
tares grow with the wheat. If the people become prudent, they will 
Ens different, and impartial brotherly love will prepare a heaven 
or us here. 


THE GREAT BLESSING OF THE SUMMER OF 1727 


Now it was truly as if the sun broke through the severe storm. 
The first wonderful day of blessing was May 12. In the morning 
the oath of allegiance was given for Upper Berthelsdorf, which 
the Count had purchased. In the afternoon he assembled the 
residents of Herrnhut in the hall of the country school, “the little 
hall” that is still in use, and with heartfelt emotion he spoke for 
three hours on the evil of separation and the purpose of the 
statutes. He had conferred with Rothe, Marche (the former pri- 
vate tutor at Grosshennersdorf), Christian David, and several 
other Brethren. In form it was a district ordinance such as was 
usually adopted for newly created districts, but actually it went 
far beyond, for the statutes presented points of unity which 
should have spiritual relation to the lack of union and serve for - 
the upbuilding of the community. It must have been an over- 
powering moment when, after Zinzendorf’s speech, they all came, 
man for man, and with a handclasp obligated themselves to the 
statutes. No one held back. They seemed “by the powerfully 
moving grace of the Lord not only convinced, but also humbled 
and overcome.” 

These statutes began: 


In Herrnhut it must never be forgotten that the settlement is built 
on the living God, a work of His almighty hand, not really a new 
district, but an institution erected for Brethren and for their sake. 
. .. Herrnhut shall stand in unceasing love with all children of God in 
all religions (churches), criticize none, take part in no quarrel or 
anything improper against those differing in opinion, except to pre- 
serve for itself the evangelical purity, simplicity, and grace. 


With particular delicacy the statutes showed extreme caution 
in dealing with the questions which in the past had been so hotly 
disputed and which had divided the residents. Although cer- 
tain statements about the secret of the person of Christ stood 
squarely before Zinzendorf, he guarded himself carefully against 
bringing forward doctrinal passages in reply. Then the strife 
of opinions would have been unloosed again. On the other hand, 
he was convinced that the living Christ in His own way would 
bear witness of Himself in a congregation that allowed Him to 
move with power in its midst. Therefore he was content to 
write the inscription, which was signed, ‘“Member of the Love of 
Christ, True Brother.” That is, on the one hand, the acknowledg- 
ment that “the pure mercy of God in Christ possessed him and 
that he could not dispense with it for a moment,” and on the 
other the daily proof that “he most earnestly desired to have 
taken away the sin for which Christ atoned, and to become daily 
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more holy, more like the first image of God, to walk as Jesus 
walked.” : 

In view of the hotly disputed question of the church, the 
statutes plainly take into account the existence of a different 
position among the Brethren, but they guard well against forcing 
the conscience of those mistaken about the church and against 
antagonizing by contradiction. They point more to the others, 
those who in freedom are pleased with the nature of the church, 
and call them to the duty of showing the reasons which they 
decide are for the release of their Brethren. Then will they 
perceive that they are dealing with church friends in their midst, 
not for the “approval of man’s dogmatism,” but for a way in which 
they can continue “in humility through love and obedience until 
the Lord Himself makes a change.” 

Since the statutes expressed themselves with great caution 
on these points, they had all the more appeal for the others. 
“Presumptuous address to a neighbor among us should be an 
abomination, and should meet with reproof. Envy, suspicion, and 
untimely anger should be earnestly shunned. The Brethren should 
do everything in love for each other after the manner of the 
Early Church, as far as possible; indeed, they should be willing 
to assure the possibility.” 

It was clear that the twelfth of May, with the unanimous 
acceptance of these statutes, could show the beginning of unity. 
With this movement, which was connected with this day of 
blessing and culminated in the festal moment of August 13, three 
things must be considered: the awakening of those who had not 
yet laid hold of the living God; the reawakening of the first love 
in others; and finally, the overcoming of the crisis of separation 
with its strife of opinions. 

A great victory of the twelfth of May was that Christian David 
was won over to happy cooperation in the congregation. For a 
result of the confusion produced by Kriiger had been that 
Christian David, as he expressed it, ‘not only separated from 
churchly ways, but also from his Brethren, because he considered 
all to be hypocrites who contrary to their knowledge and con- 
science accepted the image of the Beast and his marks.” “Out of 
zeal for his people,” as Zinzendorf reported, “he built for himself 
a little hut beyond the boundary of Herrnhut, dug his own well, 
and thus remained a truly symbolic testimony against the con- 
gregation.” Now “he restrained his impetuosity and became 
quite cordial,” and his companions even dared to elect him as one 
of the twelve elders who on May 12 were entrusted with leader- 
ship of the whole group. Purposely Zinzendorf had excluded 
beforehand “all learned and distinguished residents so that they 
would be only plain, honest people for whom the most had a 
liking.” Christian David also had been proposed by Zinzendorf, 
“although the Brethren could not understand why.” Rothe in 
particular could not understand why “the ringleader of the 
separation” should come to such a responsible position. But 
Zinzendorf considered that 


for a just man, if he is not in an office as he should be, as soon as he 
comes into office, many things will become clear that he did not find 
so in speculation, which was true of Christian David. He was from 
that time a changed man. His principles were still not the most 
accurate, but his heart was given to the Saviour, open to the Holy 
Spirit; the atonement and godhead of the Saviour, for which he had 
been half-hearted, became important, 


and the venture of his election found a wonderfully divine 
confirmation. In the early morning of May 20 four of these 
twelve were to be elected chief elders. By lot was chosen first 
Christian David. 

The Brethren had another wonderful experience with the lot 
on May 20. Next to Christian David the lot fell to the oldest 
member of the settlement, seventy-year-old George Nitschmann. 
Among others a young man was taken into consideration, twenty- 
five-year-old Melchoir Nitschmann. The Brethren knew his 
merits, and no one had anything against him. When the lot fell 
to him, it was laid aside on account of his youth. But unexpectedly 
the lot fell to him a second time. “The wonderful way of God 
brought astonishment to the whole congregation.” As Zinzendorf 
looked around at him, he saw him standing, “in shirt sleeves and 
suspenders,” taking his selection quite unabashed. 

The appointment of skilled workmen for this codperation be- 
longs to the most appealing things in the beginning of the up- 
building of the congregation. Zinzendorf described clearly the 
works of the master potter, Martin Dober. ‘‘At five o’clock he 
held a meeting. To it came learned and distinguished people. 
At nine o’clock a visiting count, nobleman, or professor found 
him barefoot in his workshop. That was acceptable to them. 
They sat down before the potter’s wheel and listened to the 
voice of the priest. That was the divinity in old Herrnhut.” The 
Herrnhut diary of July 15 tells of a visit of Count Zinzendorf 
with the Baron of Gerdsorf to Dober’s workshop, “where with 
different formations and working of the clay, destruction of the 
figure and its renewal, beautiful discourses were held on the 
resurrection of the dead as well as of the necessity of and pos- 
sible renewing of the heart.” So we see now how the original 
power of these laymen, which had been consumed so easily in 
unfruitful strife and unfortunate criticism of existing conditions, 
became free for positive work. .Zinzendorf could designate in his 
statutes “the conversion of souls” as “the chief aim of most of the 
present residents.” 

The “night watches,” which the Brethren began on May 21, 
were to serve this purpose. At six stations in the community a 
Brother announced the hours with an “awakening verse.” 
Already on the first night it made “a great impression on every- 
body who was awakened at one o’clock and heard the watchman 
without sing the verses: 

Strive well, this little year, 
Ere you come to the funeral bier; 
Short, short is our life here.” 
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At another time “a woman exile was so awakened by the night 
watch that it was the beginning of her recovery.” 

July 9, 1727, brought another arrangement of great blessing. | 
Zinzendorf was pained “because there was:so little cordiality 
among the Brethren and almost none could apply his gifts for 
the others.” So he joined with all as friend and confidant, “took 
the Brethren whom he saw were most trusted,” in small groups 
from seven to eight in the evening for conference. “That was the 
beginning of the so-called bands (choirs) or little companies 
that have served in a particular way for mutual care of souls 
among these laymen. : 

Even the ministers of the near and the more distant neighbor- 
hoods took part in this movement originating in Herrnhut, men 
who for a long time had belonged to the circle of Zinzendorf’s 
friends. Through their codperation, Sunday, July 2, was a day 
to be remembered. Master Schwedler, of Niederwiese near 
Greiffenberg, the ardent lover of the cross of Jesus, from whom 
we have the hymn “Do You Know What Is My Prize?’ came to 
preach in Berthelsdorf. On this Sunday the people thronged to 
Berthelsdorf; so great was the crowd that the church was filled 
to overflowing. Rothe had to preach in the graveyard to those 
outside. In the afternoon when Zinzendorf held the meeting in 
the hall of the country school in Herrnhut, there was the same 
throng. Twice the hall was emptied and twice it was filled again, 
and Zinzendorf spoke again on another text of Scripture. After- 
wards Pastor Schwedler preached in the open air before all the 
people. In the evening Pastor Scheffer came from Gorlitz. “We 
had an apostolic day,” said one Brother, “and we shall receive 
also apostolic sufferings.” When Schwedler departed late in 
the evening, “he knelt down on a height near Herrnhut and 
blessed it with inexpressible grace.” He never saw it again. 
Well under the influence of this movement, Zinzendorf had the 
statutes confirmed again on July 4. Now the ministers also 
agreed with him. One distinguished between outer designations 
which Zinzendorf had decreed as “commanded and forbidden” 
by power of the landlord, and the statutes of a brotherly union. 
The accession was to be signed quite voluntarily with a personal 
signature. They began this day to affix signatures, Zinzendorf, 
two pastors, and Christian David, the chief elder, leading. 

But more deeply engraved in memory than this second of 
July, with its proclamation of the gospel to thousands, were other 
days in the life of the settlers, days that prepared the way for 
the blessing of God. Those were days when they feared and 
lamented for a soul. On July 16 it was told in Herrnhut that a 
young woman in neighboring Strahwalde had been arrested for 
arson and was soon to be hanged. Since nothing was to be 
expected except that someone should care for her soul, several 
Brethren, among them Christian David, sought to speak with 
her. Zinzendorf also was concerned about her. When all efforts 
proved fruitless, “the congregation turned to prayer.” Zinzen- 
dorf “joined in heart-breaking lamentation for her with many 
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tears, whereby he presented before God especially her youth.” 
On the next day public prayers were offered for her in Herrnhut, 
when Augustine Neisser, Dober, and Gottlob Hahn, the young 
man from Berthelsdorf, prayed in supplication.” On June 18 
the hanging was to take place. Zinzendorf and his Brethren 
were in Strahwalde, not because they had been driven by curi- 
osity, but because the care for the soul of this young woman 
would not allow them to remain at home. Zinzendorf had a 
sharp encounter with the proprietor of the place, who had cut 
off every possibility for dealing with this poor soul; even the 
Count could do nothing “but commend her to the arms of grace 
of the merciful Saviour.” Christian David could not restrain 
himself from “calling to her in passing, ‘Seize upon the Lover 
of bruised and broken hearts!’ ”’ When she was executed, “Zin- 
zendorf, with many Brethren, fell to the earth and commended 
her soul to the depths of the love of God and to His great mercy.” 
Zinzendorf saw a “most unusual effect” of that petition for this 
poor soul and saw in it “the beginning of the results to follow of 
the living and moving Spirit of God” in Herrnhut. 

At the end of July he decided upon a journey to Silesia. From 
July 22 until August 4 he was absent. There was a question as 
to whether the work of revival and of growing unity would stand 
the test. It stood the test wonderfully. The Brethren decided to 
have Bible conferences instead of the usual song-and-prayer 
services, and Christian David proposed that they “go through 
the epistles of John in order to keep in the track of love.” 
Because the proposal came from him, “it made a great impression 
and an awakening.” Of these conferences the diary tells: 


By the hearty explanations the Brethren were won to increasing 
confidence and love. Suspicion, envy, and anger disappeared; in meek- 
ness and cordial agreement, with humble hearts, they looked heaven- 
ward. Their peculiarities vanished, strife and hatred were laid aside, 
there was evidence of the fire of love. 


So the movement became stronger. 

When Zinzendorf returned on August 4, he made known to the 
congregation the history and discipline of their fathers, the 
Bohemian and Moravian Brethren. He had meanwhile become 
more closely acquainted therewith through the writings of 
Comenius, which he had opportunity to study on this journey. 
Enthusiasm reached new heights. The Moravians were aston- 
ished, as Christian David expressed it, at the agreement of their 
direction with that of the fathers in “source and ground,” and 
saw in it “God’s finger and His miracle.” Zinzendorf held the 
first night watch after his return with twelve or fourteen 
Brethren and spent it with them “in prayer and supplication.” 

In these weeks of the strongest inner incitement there came 
to Zinzendorf a noteworthy warning. There were also some 
Gichtelians, members of a theosophical sect, there at this time. 
They reproached Zinzendorf because “he did too much out- 
wardly.” “He received such reproach in humility” and considered 
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it “a good reminder, kept as much as possible to himself, sought | 
an opportunity for awakening and inciting, and simply followed 
the course of affairs without interfering.” : 

And such a blessed hour came, which the congregation ex- 
perienced on August 10, and which was directly connected with 
the history of the thirteenth of August. In the afternoon, as 
usual, a meeting was held in the hall of the orphanage. The 
sermon of the morning was discussed. Zinzendorf had choosen 
this form of “repeating the sermon” instead of a Bible hour in 
order to shun the appearance of wanting to elevate himself 
beside Rothe as teacher of the congregation. On August 10 
Rothe also took part in this afternoon meeting. It would soon 
be five years since he had entered upon his ministry at Berthels- 
dorf. Looking backward at this time of great dangers and 
wonderful support moved him deeply. It was to be seen that 
“he had been delivered by an extraordinary power,’ he wrote 
in his diary, and when “he prostrated himself before God, the 
congregation accompanying, he felt transported. The meeting 
continued until midnight with prayer, hymn after hymn, broth- 
erhood, unity of purpose, and with weeping and supplication. 
The remaining separatists were completely brought over.” From 
this last observation we see that there were repeated efforts for 
overcoming the opposition. Rothe remained overnight in Herrn- 
hut, something which was “extraordinary” for him. On the next 
morning “he wrote a stirring letter to the Count and invited the 
congregation to attend communion with him on Wednesday.” 
He intended to have his colleague, Siiss, of Grosshennersdorf, 
administer the communion. Zinzendorf approved. It was “the 
first communion of the new community.” Therefore he deter- 
mined from now on “to give more earnest attention to the com- 
munion and to take opportunity to seek to incorporate more 
fully into the death of Christ those who had been baptized there- 
in.” He determined that henceforth—confirmation was not then 
the custom—to all who for the first time wanted to go to com- 
munion, either the awakened or the children, as a proof of their 
knowledge, he would present a series of questions which they 
would answer before the assembled congregation in order “to 
be confirmed and therewith received into the true congregation 
and then to be allowed to share in the memorial supper of the 
crucified Jesus.” The candidates were two girls, for whom Zin- 
zendorf prepared forty-six questions that were “to be earnestly 
studied.” On August 12 Zinzendorf undertook a house-to-house 
visitation throughout Herrnhut ‘“‘to examine the people lovingly 
and to send them to the communion on the morrow. In the 
evening “the statutes were signed by all the Brethren and 
Sisters.” At the same time the two candidates were confirmed 
“in the presence of all the congregation. Thereby several souls 
were awakened from death to life.” 

On August 13 there was first a short talk [by Rothe] in Herrn- 
hut. Then they went together to Berthelsdorf, where the com- 
munion was to be administered. On the way thither they talked 
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one to another, and here and there were some among the Breth- 
ren walking two together. In the church first a hymn was sung, 
“Deliver me, O God.” .. . After that a truly apostolic blessing 
was laid upon the two confirmands by Mr. Rothe, and this was 
confirmed by the congregation. Straightway the congregation 
fell down before God, began to weep and to sing, “My Soul 
Before Thee Prostrate Lies.” One could scarcely distinguish 
whether the hymn was “wept” or “sung” since both happened 
at the same time with so much grace that the administering 
preacher was quite perplexed. After the hymn was sung, several 
Brethren prayed with spirit and power, and laid before the Lord 
their common need. 

From the short, significant contents of the prayers we see 
that it was more and more a matter of the old opposition, “that 
one saw about him no way” to succeed with the exiles without 
ee churchliness on the one hand, and the separatists on the 
other, 


and that neither were according to the true way of His house. We 
prayed, childlike and imploring, that He should teach us the true nature 
of His church, and that He let us live and walk in an external condi- 
tion so that we should remain unblemished and without offense, not 
alone, but that we might be fruitful and not violate in the least either 
the sworn fidelity to Him and obedience to His word or the common 
love. We prayed that He should make us to be partakers of the true 
holy order of His grace, and not let it happen that one soul should be 
led mae ds from the blood and cross theology, on which our salvation 
epended. 


They thought not only of their own need in that hour, but also 
of “the critical circumstances of their neighboring Brethren,” 
those who were subject to bitter persecution and others who once 
had been awakened by their service but now were ‘in part 
led astray, in part receiving no discipline of the spirit in as much 
as they depended only on knowledge.” Thus they must have 
thought of Kriiger and many others in that hour. 

In the following words Zinzendorf later described the humble, 
contrite manner in which they stood before the Lord: “All the 
people who were together in Herrnhut on August 13, 1727, were 
quite dissatisfied with themselves. . . . Each was conscious that 
he was not worth anything, and in this consciousness they all 
came before the Saviour.” Therefore they were certain that 
“He, the Man of Sorrows, would be their Patron and Priest, and 
would transform all their tears to oil of joy and their misery to 
bliss.. This firm confidence made them in a moment a blessed 
people.” “Now after the inner anointing had flowed over us all,” 
continues the diary in the description of that celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper, “and we were not far from Him, we prayed in 
certainty of faith that He should draw powerfully to our com- 
munity our two elders, Christian David and Melchoir Nitsch- 
mann, who for good purpose were in Sorau, and let them experi- 
ence what we had experienced.” 
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Then Zinzendorf made confession in the name of the whole 
congregation. The absolution followed, and “the Lord’s Supper . 
was held with humbled and exalted hearts, and at twelve o’clock, 
somewhat beside ourselves, we went home. We spent this and 
the following days in quiet and joyful composure and learned 
to love.” Another description reads: “Those who formerly could 
not forbear, fell on one another’s neck in the graveyard before 
the church and pledged themselves together most sincerely; and 
so the whole congregation came back to Herrnhut as newborn 
children.” Zinzendorf said later, ‘“‘What formerly happened to 
one soul, at the great sealing-communion the Saviour and His 
Spirit did to all Herrnhut.” 

To the wonderful gift of God in that festal communion it 
belongs also that the two who were not present had an unfor- 
gettable hour in a distant place. We have heard already that 
the two chief elders, Christian David and Melchoir Nitschmann, 
sojourned in Sorau. In the stirring days after Zinzendorf’s re- 
turn, the carpenter had once more been compelled to go on a 
journey. This time he did not follow solely his immediate im- 
pulse, but proved the matter earnestly before the Lord and 
informed the Brethren how Zinzendorf had advised him this 
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I went in prayer to the Hutberg with one of our dear Brethren [he 
wrote], to learn the will of God about a journey, and after we had 
poured out our hearts before the Lord, we committed ourselves to the 
Lord and our journey to His holy will, and quite simply made use of 
the lot. The decision of the lot was that we should go. We prayed again 
and told the Brethren of our journey. My purpose in making this 
journey was to go to the Brethren who were perplexed about me and 
to explain what was the matter, my doubts, struggles, and whole con- 
cern, in order to bind myself with them anew. 


He had given particular offense to the churchly minded pietists 
in Sorau through his separatist influence on David Schneider. 
This journey should also serve the cause of peace. ~ 

They spent the thirteenth of August with David Schneider in 
Sablat. Christian David told of their experience there: 


Then we came to David Schneider in Sablat. There we had the great 
awakening. After we had been with him for some days we went up to 
the orphanage, knelt down, and prayed. While we were praying I 
became aware of the condition of the children of God, as concerning 
them within and without, especially the division and separation; and 
while I was praying for Sorau and Herrnhut and perceived in pity the 
distraction of the children of God, my two Brethren and I were moved 
in a quite unusual and extraordinary manner so that we all three made 
supplication to the Lord with much weeping. Our hearts were like 
melted wax poured out before the Lord; so we all felt. And this hap- 
pened on the same day, indeed, in the same hour when there was the 
great awakening at the Lord’s Supper here in Herrnhut and they 
prayed for us. : 


The diary informs us of their return on August 28: 
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Christian David and Melchoir Nitschmann came back from Sorau 
and asked us immediately what we were doing on the morning of the 
thirteenth of August. They had been in the orphanage at Sablat, and 
at ten o’clock in the morning they had an impulse to pray. .. . In all 
their lives it had never been so with them. They had thought, “What 
must our congregation be doing?”’ 


Now was Christian David convinced of what God had done 
for His people in the little Lutheran church, which so recently 
seemed to him to be a place of idol worship. He wrote: “It is 
truly a miracle of God that out of so many kinds and sects as 
Catholic, Lutheran, Reformed, Separatist, Gichtelian, and the 
like, we could have been melted together into one.” And Zinzen- 
dorf wrote: “At that communion, which was in name and deed 
a real love feast, the Lord let a spirit come upon us, of which 
we had formerly known nothing.” Until then Zinzendorf and his 
co-workers had “come to help”; now “they had to let the Holy 
Spirit work.” Therefore Zinzendorf described this day as “a 
day of the outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon the congregation,” 
as “its Pentecost.” ‘Then were we baptized by the Holy Spirit 
Himself to one love,” said Spangenberg; and David Nitschmann 
wrote, “From that time on, Herrnhut became a living congrega- 
tion of Jesus Christ.” 

We understand that Zinzendorf, thinking of the great need 
that came to the little settlement at the Hutberg and in view 
of the blessing into which it was transformed, uttered these 
words on the thirteenth of August, 1756: “So all the times of 
sifting, over which one could weep bitterly and sink to the earth 
in sorrow, are birth pangs for a new and blessed way. And that 
will continue until the Saviour comes to us.” 


Be sure the Lord is ever Love most precious; 

He leads us in, so that He may redeem, 

Confines us and delivers in a moment; 

His ways are right, how bright or dark they seem. 
O hearts, if you could only understand 

To build upon this rock and not on sand! 
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